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REMARKS ON THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. 



"Ireland possesses what may properly be called a Celtic style of architecture, ■which is as interesting 
in itself as any of the minor local styles of any part of the -world, and, so far as at present known, 
is quite peculiar to the island. Hone of the 'buildings of this style are large, though the ornaments 
of many of item are of great beauty and elegance. Their chief interest lies in their singularly local 
character, and in their age, which probably extends from the 5th or 6th century to the time of the 
English conquest in 1176. They consist chiefly of churches and round towers." . . . "No. 
Irish church of this period, now remaining, is perhaps even 60 feet in length, and generally they 
are very much smaller, the most common dimensions being from 20 to 40 feet. Increase of mag- 
nificence was sought to be attained more by extending the number than by augmenting the size. 
The favourite number for a complete ecclesiastical establishment was 7, as in Greece, this number 
being identical with that of the 7 Apocalyptic churches of Asia. Thus, there are 7 at Glendalough, 
7 at Cashel, and the same sacred number is found at several other places, and generally two or 
three, at least, are found grouped together. 

" No church is known to have existed in Ireland before the Norman conquest that can be called 
a basilica, none of them being divided into aisles either by stone or wooden pillars, or possessing an 
apse, and no circular church has yet been found ; nothing, in short, that would lead us to believe 
that Ireland obtained her architecture direct from Home : while everything, on the contrary, tends 
to confirm the belief of an intimate connection with the farther East, and that her early Christianity 
and religious forms were derived from Greece by some of the more southerly commercial routes 
which at that period seem to have abutted on Ireland. 

" Both in Greece and in Ireland, the smallness of the churches is remarkable. They never were, 
in fact, basilicas for the assembly of large congregations of worshippers, but oratories, where the 
prieBt could celebrate the divine mysteries for the benefit of the laity. It is not only at Mount 
Athos, and other places in Europe, but also in Asia Minor, that we find the method of grouping 
a large number of small churches together, seven being the favouritejmrmber, and one often 
attained." .... 

"There is still another class of antiquities in Ireland, older perhaps than even these round 
towers, and certainly older than the churches to which they are attached. These are the oiroular 
domical dwellings, found in the west of the island, constructed of loose stones in horizontal layers, 
like the so-called treasuries of the Greeks, or the domes of the Jains in India." 

The foregoing extracts are from Eergusson's Illustrated Handbook of ' AreMtectwre. 

The roofs of the round towers are constructed in the same way as those of the domical or bee-hive 
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structures, mentioned in the last quoted paragraph ; that is to say, of stone in horizontal courses, 
■with every course projecting a little beyond that below it, so that they are at last near enough to 
permit the arch to be closed with a single flat key-stone or cap-stone. This method of constructing 
arches and domes has the peculiarity that all the pressure is vertical: there is no lateral thrust. It 
is much weaker than the way in which we construct our arches, and, consequently, does not admit 
of a wide span ; but for domes of small diameter, like the roofs of the round towers, it is by far the 
best possible construction, as the absence of lateral thrust both saves expense and promotes the 
durability of the building. This, however, does not apply to the arches of door- ways and windows, for 
their thrust is much less than that of a dome, and is besides, in general, sufficiently borne by the wall. 

This method of roofing is common to Ireland and the East, as has been hinted in the last para- 
graph extracted from Mr. Eergusson's work. It is employed in the so-called Treasury of Atreus, 
which is the most remarkable pre-historic monument of Greece, or perhaps of Europe ; and it was 
the national style of India before the Mahommedan conquest, for both domes and arches. I do not 
know, however, of any evidence of its employment in either classical or Christian Greece ; so that 
we cannot connect its use in Greece with its use in Ireland : and, as it is a much more obvious, 
and less scientific invention than the true arch and dome, it may have been invented by different 
nations independently of each other. The kind of roof characteristic -of the small churches eo- 
temporaneous with the round towers, is different from that of the towers themselves, being a tunnel 
vault, covered with a pitched roof. Both these roofs, and those of the round towers, are entirely 
of stone — no timber is used : a very uncommon peculiarity in European buildings. 

A writer quoted in vol. i., page 17, of the Ulster Journal of Archeology, says positively that the 
origin of the round towers is from the Eastern Church, and that the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites 
was a round tower. I do not know of any certain evidence of this, but it is highly probable ; for 
the use of towers, as symbolical ornaments attached to places of worship, is unknown to heathenism, 
but common to the Christian and Mahommedan nations. The Mahommedan minaret, the Italian 
campanile, the Gothic steeple-crowned tower, and our own Irish round towers, are all evidently 
members of the same family, alike both in position and purpose; for the muezzin who stands 
on the minaret, and calls the Mahommedans to prayer, performs the same office as our bells. 
This similarity argues a common origin ; and where can this have been but in the architecture 
of the Christianised Roman Empire, which was the origin of all the Mahommedan styles on 
the one Joand, and all the Gothic on the other ? The Irish round towers resemble the Ita- 
lian campaniles, (of which the leaning tower of Pisa is a good example,) in being detached 
buildings, though situated near the churches. The Gothic church towers, on the contrary, and I 
believe the Eastern minarets also, form part of the main buildings, out of which they rise. 

The established fact that the Irish round towers were belfries, and attached to churches, goes far 
to prove that they have no connection with the Noraghe of the island of Sardinia, the Pyrgi of the 
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Greek Islands, or the circular tombs of Etruria and Asia Minor. The latter belong to the early 
heathen period. The rToraghe and the Pyrgi are of unknown date, but there is nothing to give 
them an ecclesiastical character; and they ore lower, wider, and more nearly drum-shaped than the 
Irish towers, and, consequently, were not belfries. Some of the Pyrgi, according to Colonel Leake, 
were, from their position, evidently built for fortresses. [See vol. i., pages 29 and 30 of this Journal'] 

The round towers, and the churches to which they belong, unquestionably form a link in. the 
chain of Romanesque" styles of architecture, that extends, geographically, from the ISosphorus to 
the Atlantic, and chronologically, from the extinction of the classical GrsBco-Ronian art, to the rise 
of the various Mahommedan and Gothic styles. Romanesque architecture is distinguished from the 
classical Roman by the absence of the column and entablature ; and from Gothic and Mahommedan 
architecture by the semi-circular form of the arehes, b which are generally pointed in the Gothic and 
the Eastern styles, and of the "horse-shoe" shape in that of Moorish Spain. It includes, as subor- 
dinate classes, the Byzantine ; some of the Italian and French styles, to which the name of Roma- 
nesque is generally restricted; the early style of "Western Germany ; the Norman-English; and the 
Celtic-Irish. 

There are some curious resemblances between Irish and Norman art, which appear to show an 
influence of the former on the latter. One of these is the existence of a few round towers, like the 
Irish ones, in very old English churches, but forming part of the church, according to the English 
method — not detached, as in Ireland. One of these is figured and described in this Journal, vol. L, 
page 27. The fact mentioned there, that its roof, as well as its walls, are of rubble, almost proves 
that its builder must have been an Irishman, or, at least, one who had studied the Irish buildings; 
for this implies that it is not arched, but built in horizontal courses, with each course projecting 
beyond the one below it, as I described when speaking of the Irish towers. 

There is a land of ornament common in Norman buildings, consisting of interlacing bands, like 
the style which is so characteristic of ancient Irish art, alike in the illuminations of manuscripts, 
in jewellery, and on the stone crosses. Two specimens of this are figured in the fifth edition of 
Rickman's English Architecture. One of these is a font, the designs on which are very like some 
of those given in Mr. O'Neill's lithographed Illustrations of the Stone Crosses of Ireland. ; the other 
is a pillar, and appears to show a debased variety of the style. This kind of ornament appears to 
be of Irish origin. Specimens of it are found on flat stones throughout Scotland. It exists in old 
churches in Scandinavia, and, as we have seen, in England ; it is sometimes called liunic ; but I 
believe the oldest, and also the best, examples are Irish. J. J. M. 

a The word may be objected to ; but Byzantine is no ia often, quite impossible to frame definitions that will 

better, and " round-arched" does not exclude the olassi- fit all the facts. There are some buildings in England, 

oal Roman. belonging probably to a period of transition, which con- 

■■ The semi-circular arch is generally characteristic of tain pointed arches, and jet are proved by the mouldings 

the Romanesque style and the pointed arch of the ofthose arches to be Korman; for it is now certain that 

Gothic ; but every one who has ever attempted a classi- the mouldings are a much better criterion, of the date 

Jication of works, either of nature or art, knows that it and the style of a building than the larger features. 



